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EVERYBODY    SING 


O     MORNING     STAR 


WORDS  BY   NANCY    BYRD  TURNER 
MUSIC   BY  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
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Morn  -  ing    Star,    thou  Love  of      God,    Thy   beau  -  ty  bright-  ens 
Star,      a  -  bove     an     hum  -  ble    town     A  -    cross   the  world,  thy 
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all         our       road,       It        shines    on 
light      came    down     Long    years     a  - 
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The    world  was    dark     in       oth 
That    light  shines  on       up  -    on 
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er      days,    But     now,    O     Morn  ■ 
our     way,    It       guides  our    trust  ■ 
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Star,      thy        rays      Are      clear      for         us         to  fol  -  low 

feet        to  -       day.     And     still       will        lead      us  sure  -  ly. 
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Ho  -     ly!         Ho  -     ly!         Night  has      end  -  ed,       fair     and  splen 
Ho  -     ly!         Ho  -     ly!  Star     of     morn  -  ing,      sky       a  -    dorn 
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show  -  ing,       We     are      safe      in        all      our       go  -       ing. 
nev  -      er,        Love  of       God,    to       lead     us         ev  -        er. 


Memorize  both  stanzas  of  O  Morning  Star  to  sing  at  your 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Children's  Concert 
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CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 
The    Little    Symphony 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

CORTEGE  DE  BACCHUS  Delibes 

From  "Sylvia  Ballet" 

SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  Major,  Op.  21  Beethoven 

Excerpts  from: 

First  Movement — Adagio  molto:  Allegro  con  brio 
Second  Movement — Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Third  Movement — Menuetto 
Fourth  Movement — Adagio:  Allegro  molto 

Everybody    Sing 

O  MORNING  STAR Bach 

2  stanzas 

L'ARLESIENNE  SUITE  NO.  1  Bizet 

CARILLON 
MINUET 

CARNIVAL  OF  THE  ANIMALS 

Aviary 
The  Swan 
Hens  and  Cocks 
Long-Eared  Personages 
Fossils 

Everybody    Play    and    Sing 

DOGIE  SONG American  Cowboy  Song 

2  stanzas 

ON  THE  TRAIL  Grofe 

From  "Grand  Canyon  Suite" 

RUSSIAN  SAILORS'  DANCE Gliere 

From  "The  Red  Poppy"  Ballet  Suite 

Commentator,  Maxine   Swalin 

Guest  Conductor,  Valter  Poole 

Assistant  Conductor,  Charles  Jackson  Parkhurst 

Twenty-sixth    Tour—  T970-1  971 
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A    BEETHOVEN    BIRTHDAY 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  in  the  German  city  of  Bonn, 
Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  was  born.  All  over  the  world  musicians  are  cele- 
brating the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  great  composet's  birth  with 
concerts  at  which  his  symphonies,  string  quartets,  piano  sonatas  and  choral 
works  ate  performed.  If  Beethoven  were  still  living  he  would  be  delighted 
with  his  birthday  concerts  since  birthdays  meant  a  great  deal  to  him  as 
he  was  growing  up. 

ONE  VERY  SPECIAL  BIRTHDAY,  which  was  always  remembered 
by  Ludwig  and  his  two  younger  brothers,  was  his  mother's.  The  boys  loved 
their  mother  dearly,  and  always  brought  her  garlands  of  flowers  for  they 
were  too  poor  to  buy  presents.  One  year  Ludwig  surprised  his  mother  with 
a  new  piano  piece  which  he  had  written  just  for  her  birthday. 

LUDWIG  LOVED  MUSIC  above  everything  else.  He  was  forever 
at  the  piano,  playing  the  beautiful  tunes  that  surged  through  his  head. 
When  Father  Beethoven  saw  that  his  oldest  son  had  talent,  he  wanted  to 
make  a  "wonder-child"  out  of  Ludwig  and  send  him  to  play  concerts  in 
the  big  cities  of  Europe  just  as  the  Mozart  children  had  done.  He  thought 
Ludwig  should  earn  money  and  help  him  buy  food  for  the  family.  So  the 
boy  was  dragged  to  the  keyboard  to  practice  long  hours  at  scales  and 
exercises. 

LUDWIG  WAS  SUPPOSED  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL,  but  he  often 
missed  weeks  at  a  time.  His  father  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to 
spend  more  than  two  or  three  months  a  year  with  books,  so  Ludwig  was 
urged  on  with  his  music  study.  He  took  lessons  on  the  violin,  viola,  and 
organ  all  at  the  same  time.  When  he  was  only  eight  years  old  Ludwig 
could  play  the  violin  well.  By  the  time  he  was  fourteen  Ludwig  had  a 
job  as  assistant  organist  to  the  new  Elector. 

ONE  DAY,  when  Ludwig  was  sixteen,  the  Elector  asked  him  to 
come  to  the  Palace.  Hoping  that  he  had  done  nothing  wtong,  he  appeared 
nervously  before  his  employer  only  to  hear  the  good  news:  "I  want  you 
to  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  your  court  duties  and  go  to  Vienna  to 
study  music." 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS  living  in  Vienna  at  that  time 
was  Mozart,  and  the  young  Beethoven  went  to  play  for  him.  When  Mozart 
saw  the  shaggy-headed,  badly  dressed  boy  go  to  the  piano  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  poor  young  fellow  could  play.  So  he  tested  him  by  giving 
him  a  theme  to  improvise  on.  The  theme  was  hidden  inside  another  tune 
just  to  make  it  more  difficult.  Of  course,  Beethoven  picked  out  the  hidden 
melody  at  once  and  improvised  so  beautifully  that  Mozart  said  in  surprise: 
"Some  day  the  world  will  hear  from  him!"  And  the  prophecy  came  true. 
Read  more  about  Beethoven: 

"Beethoven"  by  Reba  Paeff  Mirsky  (Follett) 

"Ludwig  Beethoven  and  the  Chiming  Tower"  by  Opal  Wheeler  (Dutton) 
See  the  color  filmstrip:  "Ludwig  Van  Beethoven" — Record  Number  5  in  the  series 
Great  Composers  and  Their  Music. 
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SYMPHONY    No.    1     in    C     Major 

Beethoven,  1770-1827 

IN  THE  YEAR  1800,  Ludwig  Beethoven  conducted  his  First  Sym- 
phony at  a  concert  in  Vienna.  As  the  audience  listened  to  this  music  for 
the  first  time,  and  watched  the  thirty-year  old  composer  direct  the  orches- 
tra, many  of  them  shook  their  heads.  What  was  the  young  man  thinking 
of  to  begin  his  symphony  with  a  discord?  And  why  was  there  such  a  long 
introduction?  Was  this  symphony  Beethoven's  own  serious  work  or  was 
he  trying  to  imitate  his  former  teacher,  Joseph  Haydn?  The  music  did 
sound  different.  But  when  people  became  used  to  Beethoven's  way  of 
writing  all  those  who  had  criticized  the  symphony  in  the  beginning 
changed  their  minds.  Five  years  later  one  of  the  critics  wrote:  "The  Sym- 
phony is  a  glorious  production,  showing  a  wealth  of  lovely  ideas." 

AS  YOU  LISTEN  to  Beethoven's  First  Symphony  notice  the  pattern 
of  the  first  theme,  after  the  Introduction.  How  many  times  do  you  hear 
it  repeated? 
FIRST  MOVEMENT  (1:10  min.) 


^J/eyro   com.  6 rr'o 


After  the  strong  first  movement  Beethoven  surprises  you  with  a 
delicate  song-like  theme  played  by  the  violins: 
SECOND  MOVEMENT  (2:00  min.) 


M;a 


The  third  movement  is  called  a  Minuet,  but  it  is  so  fast  that  nobody 
could  possibly  dance  to  it.  Perhaps  Beethoven  should  have  named  it 
"Scherzo"  which  means  light  and  fast. 
THIRD  MOVEMENT  (3:25  min.) 
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The  fast  fourth  movement  gets  off  to  a  very  slow  start  while  Bee- 
thoven teases  his  audience  by  having  the  violins  play  little  fragments  of 
a  scale — two  notes,  then  three,  four,  five,  etc.  Finally,  before  the  main 
theme  comes  in,  you  hear  all  eight  notes  of  the  scale: 
FOURTH  MOVEMENT  (2:35  min.) 
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CORTEGE   DE    BACCHUS 


Leo  Delibes,  1836-1891 

LEO  DELIBES,  composer  of  "Cortege  de  Bacchus"  from  the  Sylvia 
Ballet,  was  born  in  a  small  French  village.  His  mother  was  a  widow  and 
very  poor.  She  realized  that  her  little  boy  had  unusual  musical  talent,  and 
she  worked  very  hard  to  earn  the  money  to  take  him  to  Paris.  In  Paris 
her  son  could  study  with  the  best  teachers  of  piano,  harmony  and  com- 
position. 

LEO  WAS  SOON  ACCEPTED  in  the  Junior  classes  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and  won  many  prizes.  His  greatest  interest  was  in  writing 
operatic  and  ballet  music.  In  France  when  people  went  to  the  opera  they 
expected  to  watch  ballet  dancing  between  the  acts.  Often  the  ballets  were 
more  popular  with  the  audiences  than  the  operas. 

THE  BALLET,  "SYLVIA,"  tells  the  story  of  a  festival  being  cele- 
brated by  Greek  peasants.  The  curtain  rises  upon  a  grassy  meadow  near 
the  seashore.  In  the  background  is  the  temple  of  Diana,  goddess  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  hunt.  Every  time  she  appears  the  composer  announces 
her  entrance  with  this  musical  theme: 


.a. 
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With  Diana  are  her  nymphs,  including  Sylvia,  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all.  As  Diana  and  her  nymphs  dance,  blue  and  silver  lights  are  flashed 
over  the  scene  to  create  the  illusion  of  moonlight. 

WHAT  A  CONTRAST  it  is  to  hear  the  blaring  trumpets  and 
cornets  when  they  announce  the  beginning  of  a  courtly  procession — the 
Cortege  de  Bacchus,  god  of  wine  and  revelry.  Bacchus  is  accompanied  by 
noisy  fauns  and  satyrs,  dressed  in  goat  skins  and  crowned  with  green  leaves. 
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The  fanfare  introducing  the  cortege  (procession)  is  answered  by  the  full 
orchestra.  The  strings  then  take  over  with  a  rollicking  melody,  suggesting 
the  antics  of  goat-footed  creatures.  Then  there  is  a  quiet  section  (Trio) 
interrupted  by  exciting  rhythms  in  the  strings  and  woodwinds.  After  the 
excitement  the  quiet  theme  is  heard  again,  followed  by  a  fanfare  and  a 
variation  of  the  first  theme.  The  music  then  grows  louder  and  louder, 
faster  and  faster  until  the  full  orchestra  announces  the  entrance  of  Diana, 
the  Huntress.  A  long  fast  Coda  brings  the  music  to  an  end. 
Things  to  do:  Make  a  list  of  the  different  themes  in  the  "Cortege  de 
Bacchus."  Try  to  discover  the  structure  by  charting  the  different  sections. 
Create  original  dance  movement  to  the  various  themes. 


L'ARLESIENNE    SUITE    NO.    1 

Georges  Bizet,   1838-1875 

THERE  WAS  MUSIC  ALL  DAY  LONG  in  the  Bizet  (Bee-zay) 
household.  Before  the  little  French  boy,  Georges  Bizet,  knew  how  to  read 
or  spell  he  was  learning  the  notes  of  the  musical  scales  and  playing  the 
piano.  Georges'  mother  made  him  practice  every  day,  but  it  was  no  hard- 
ship because  the  boy  loved  music  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Day  after  day  Georges  was  found  sprawled  on  the  floor  outside  his  father's 
studio,  where  he  listened  to  the  singing  pupils  of  Monsieur  Bizet. 

WHEN  GEORGES  WAS  ONLY  EIGHT  his  father  tested  him  by 
asking  him  to  sing  a  song  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  before.  The  boy 
sang  it  correctly  and  his  voice  was  so  beautiful  that  the  father  decided  he 
must  take  him  to  Paris  for  a  music  education.  Although  Georges  was  too 
young  to  be  accepted  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  admissions  officer  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  anyway. 

WHEN  GEORGES  BIZET  grew  up  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  stage  and  in  writing  operas.  Four  of  his  operas,  including  the  well 
known  last  opera,  Carmen,  were  produced  during  his  life. 

BIZET  was  also  interested  in  writing  music  for  the  theatre.  L'Arle- 
sienne  Suite  No.  1  was  incidental  music  composed  for  Alphonse  Daudet's 
play,  "L'Arlesienne"  (The  Woman  of  Aries.)  The  play  takes  place  in  a 
French  village  in  Provence,  at  the  old  farmstead  of  Castelet.  The  young 
son  of  the  house,  Frederi,  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  dark-eyed 
woman  of  Aries  and  the  family  are  about  to  celebrate  his  engagement. 
When  a  stranger  arrives  with  letters  proving  that  the  lady  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Frederi,  and  is  merely  trying  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the 
rich  estate  of  Castelet  the  engagement  party  is  off.  Later  in  the  play 
Frederi  is  about  to  celebrate  his  betrothal  to  a  pretty  young  village  girl 
named  Vivette.  It  is  the  festival  of  Saint-Eloi,  the  patron  of  farmers.  Bells 
are  ringing  and  the  young  people  are  singing  and  dancing  with  tambou- 
rines. CARILLON  is  Bizet's  musical  description  of  the  happy  scene.  As 
you  listen  you  will  hear  a  three-note  pattern  for  harp,  horns  and  violins 
ringing  through  fifty-six  measures: 

AH*  f  reft*    tX#Jer<3L+k> 


Above  the  chiming  bell  rhythm  you  will  hear  a  gay  dance-like  tune: 

it** 


3s 


You  might  try  dancing  to  CARILLON  after  listening  to  it  a  number  of 
times.   Then   play  the   percussion   score — MINUET   from   UArlesienne 

Suite  No.  1.   See  pages  6-7  of  this  booklet. 
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CHARLES  CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS 

1835-1921 

IT  IS  OFTEN  TRUE  that  famous  musicians  and  composers  show 
their  talent  and  musical  ability  early  in  life.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
French  composer,  Camille  Saint-Saens,  who  was  a  child  prodigy.  At  two 
and  a  half  Camille  was  playing  the  piano,  and  at  three  he  learned  to  read 
music.  When  the  boy  was  only  five  years  old  he  composed  songs  and 
piano  pieces.  It  must  have  been  a  temptation  for  his  family  to  exploit  him 
but  they  wisely  held  him  back,  and  saw  that  he  had  good  musical  training 
instead  of  going  on  the  concert  stage. 

CAMILLE'S  FATHER  was  an  employee  in  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 
He  left  Normandy  to  go  to  Paris  where  his  composer-son  was  born  in 
1835.  Camille's  father  died  within  a  few  months  and  the  child  was  sent 
to  a  baby  farm  in  the  country.  With  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
the  little  one  thrived  and  grew  strong. 

CAMILLE  was  raised  by  his  mother  and  a  great-aunt  who  tried  not 
to  over-stimulate  him,  but  the  child  was  so  eager  to  learn  that  it  was  hard 
to  hold  him  back.  When  his  mother  and  great-aunt  decided  to  stop  his 
piano  lessons  for  fear  of  over-taxing  him,  the  child  made  such  a  scene 
that  they  had  to  givQ  in  and  let  him  continue. 

WHEN  CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS  grew  up  he  became  organist  at 
one  of  the  greatest  churches  in  Paris — the  Madeleine.  The  composer, 
Franz  Liszt,  who  was  a  friend  and  a  devoted  admirer,  considered  him  to 
be  the  greatest  organist  in  the  world. 

BEING  A  GREAT  ORGANIST  did  not  stop  Saint-Saens  from  doing 
many  other  things  as  well.  He  studied  astronomy,  physics,  and  natural 
history.  He  was  the  author  of  books  on  philosophy,  literature,  painting, 
and  the  theater.  He  wrote  poetry  and  critical  essays.  He  found  time  to 
read  classical  literature  and  to  study  archaeology.  Saint-Saens,  according 
to  Philip  Hale,  was  faithful  to  his  friends  and  helpful  to  young  composers. 
He  was  fond  of  society  and  loved  to  mimic  his  friends.  His  sense  of  humor 
was  a  great  delight  to  all  who  knew  him. 

BEFORE  SAINT-SAENS'  DEATH,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  he  had 
written  five  operas,  fifteen  orchestral  works  (including  two  symphonies 
and  four  concertos),  thirteen  large  chamber  music  works,  many  com- 
positions for  piano,  choral  works  and  works  for  the  theater  and  the  organ. 

SAINT-SAENS'  last  years  were  spent  in  travelling.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1906  and  again  in  1916.  Sometimes  when  he  was  travel- 
ling in  foreign  countries  he  liked  to  pretend  he  was  someone  else.  In  the 
Canary  Islands,  he  took  the  name  of  Charles  Sannois.  Once  when  he  was 
on  the  island  of  Ceylon  he  told  people  that  he  was  a  Dutch  diamond 
merchant.  Everything  was  done  in  the  spirit  of  fun,  and  his  friends  loved 
and  enjoyed  his  sense  of  humor  .  .  .  till  the  end  of  his  days. 
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CARNIVAL    of    the    ANIMALS 


THE  CARNIVAL  OF  THE  ANIMALS  by  Camille  Saint-Saens  was 
written  as  a  suite  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra.  The  composer  called  it  "a 
grand  zoological  fantasy."  He  thought  it  was  a  joke  to  use  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  animals.  Saint-Saens  never 
allowed  the  suite  to  be  published  while  he  was  alive.  It  was  performed 
only  for  his  friends. 

THERE  ARE  FOURTEEN  "animal  pieces"  in  Saint-Saens'  zoologi- 
cal suite:  1)  Introduction  and  Royal  March  of  the  Lions  2)  Hens  and 
Cocks  3 )  Fleet  Footed  Animals  4 )  Turtles  5 )  The  Elephant  6 )  Kanga- 
roos 7)  Aquarium  8)  Long  Eared  Personages  9)  Cuckoo  in  the  Deep 
Woods  10)  Aviary  11)  Pianists  12)  Fossils  13)  The  Swan  and  14) 
Finale.  The  entire  suite  is  recorded  in  the  Bowmar  Orchestral  Library  on 
B  O  L  No.  51.  You  will  enjoy  listening  to  all  of  the  pieces  in  your  class- 
room and  making  the  animals  for  an  art  display.  Perhaps  you  will  also 
want  to  dance  some  of  the  animal  antics  or  make  up  stories  about  them. 
Ogden  Nash,  an  American  poet,  made  up  humorous  verses  about  Saint- 
Saens'  animals.  Why  not  choose  some  of  the  animals  that  you  especially 
like  and  make  up  your  own  verses? 

AT  THE  CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
will  play  five  numbers  from  the  Carnival  of  Animals: 
AVIARY     (Flute) 


Gracefully 
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THE  SWAN      (Cello) 


Gracefully 


HENS  AND  COCKS      (Violins) 

Medium  fast 


^ 


& 


LONG  EARED  PERSONAGES      (Violin) 

Sva 


m 


3=¥ 


FOSSILS     (Xylophone) 

Quickly  and  in  a  humorous  manner 


ff 


^f 


bfc 
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ff 

SEE  the  color  fUmstrip:  CARNIVAL  OF  ANIMALS  E  A  V  S  E  8019, 
Educational  Audio-Visual,  Inc.,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 


ON    THE    TRAIL 


Ferde  Grofe,   1892- 

EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL  who  has  visited  the  Grand  Canyon  knows 
about  the  winding  trail  which  starts  at  the  top  rim  and  ends  several  miles 
below  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  The  tourists  who  ride  donkeys  down 
this  steep  trail  think  it  is  a  rather  scary  adventure.  But  the  western  cowboy, 
with  his  pony  and  pack  burro,  is  accustomed  to  going  down  even  sharper 
and  more  dangerous  paths.  He  is  never  afraid  even  when  the  little  donkey 
hee-haws  and  kicks  up  his  heels  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  precipice.  As  the 
cowboy  lopes  along  enjoying  the  colorful  scenery  he  sings  or  whistles  a 
cheery  song. 

REMEMBERING  THE  BUCKING  DONKEYS  and  the  singing 
cowboys  from  his  childhood  in  the  West,  the  American  composer,  Ferde 
Grofe,  decided  to  write  a  suite  for  orchestra  which  would  express  his 
feeling  for  the  world-famous  Grand  Canyon.  The  five  parts  of  the  suite 
describe  "Sunrise,"  "The  Painted  Desert,"  "On  the  Trail,"  "Sunset,"  and 
"Cloudburst." 

ON  THE  TRAIL,  which  you  will  hear  at  the  concert,  is  more  clearly 
imitative  than  any  of  the  others.  In  it  you  will  hear  the  hee-haw  of  the 
donkey,  made  by  a  glissando,  or  sliding  sound,  on  the  violin.  A  little  later 
the  oboe  plays  the  rhythm  of  the  donkey's  clicking  hoofs  as  he  trots  along 
down  the  narrow  trail: 


S 


m 


I 


u 


w 


Obom    Sola 


At  times  you  will  hear  the  rippling  sound  of  water  as  the  burro  approaches 
a  stream.  Then,  the  cowboy's  song,  slow  and  carefree,  comes  from  the 

trombones: 


IB 


rr?  r^j#^ff# 


Trombones 


Towards  the  end  of  the  trail  the  cowboy  hears  a  tinkling  music  box  which 
tells  him  he  is  nearing  the  road  house  where  he  will  spend  the  night. 
Then  suddenly  the  journey  is  over. 

FERDE  GROFE  came  from  a  family  of  musicians.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  where  his  grandfather  had  been  cello  soloist  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera.  His  father  was  a  Boston  singer  and  his  mother  was  a  well- 
known  cellist  in  the  West.  Ferde's  uncle  was  a  concertmaster  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  later  Ferde  played  in  the  same  orches- 


tra. 


MUCH  OF  FERDE  GROFE's  ability  to  orchestrate,  and  write  in 
the  jazz  style,  came  from  his  ten  years'  experience  in  Paul  Whiteman's 
iazz  band. 
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RUSSIAN    SAILORS1    DANCE 


Reinhold  Gliere,   1875-1956 

THE  RUSSIAN  SAILORS'  DANCE  from  Gliere's  "The  Red  Poppy" 
Ballet  Suite  is  based  on  an  old  Ukrainian  folk  song  which  is  repeated 
twelve  times: 


'^C'f  \f  t  r  i^  r    ir  ^fe 


;."Hi^f  ll'JJ'UTTJl  1      Mm 


As  Gliere  uses  the  theme  so  many  times  he  adds  variety  by  changing  its 
pitch,  tempo,  and  dynamics.  He  also  changes  the  instrumentation  in  the 
various  repetitions.  The  basic  rhythm  throughout  the  composition  is  very 
strong,  suggesting  a  powerful,  masculine  sailor.  The  piece  builds  in 
strength  and  intensity  until  the  entire  orchestra  is  playing  to  bring  the 
dance  to  a  brilliant,  forceful  close. 

YOU  SHOULD  LISTEN  MANY  TIMES  until  you  can  hear  the 
twelve  repetitions  of  the  theme.  At  the  beginning  of  each  one  tap  a 
cymbal.  Then  make  a  chart,  showing  the  form  of  the  RUSSIAN 
SAILORS'  DANCE. 


Long  Introduction 
I  Twelve  repetitions  of  the  theme 


Long  Coda 

A  good  way  to  make  up  a  dance  might  be  to  select  twelve  "dancing 
sailors."  All  of  them  might  begin  to  "come  alive"  in  the  introduction 
without  moving  from  their  places.  Then  as  each  theme  is  introduced, 
one  by  one,  the  sailors  start  their  individual  creative  movement,  interpret- 
ing what  they  hear  in  the  music.  A  different  percussion  instrument  could 
be  played  for  each  sailor. 

REINHOLD  GLIERE,  composer  of  the  "Russian  Sailors'  Dance," 
was  born  in  the  Russian  city  of  Kiev.  His  father  was  a  maker  of  woodwind 
instruments.  Gliere  himself  liked  the  violin  better  than  any  of  the  wind 
instruments,  and  when  he  grew  up  he  became  a  very  distinguished  violin- 
ist. As  a  composer  he  promoted  the  use  of  Russian  folk  songs  (which  he 
collected)  as  the  basis  of  melodies  in  symphonies  and  other  orchestral 
works.  He  taught  young  Russian  composers  to  appreciate  and  use  their 
native  folk  materials. 
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DOGIE   SONG 


Autoharp    Accompaniment 


Introduction 


If  f 


F        C         F       IC 


F       IC         F        C    F 


Refrain: 


F    F    B    C   F    F    F    C 


F    F    B    C  IF    F  C    F 


Note:  Play  one  chord  in  each  measure  of  the  stanza. 
Play  two  chords  in  each  measure  of  the  refrain. 
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EVERYBODY   PLAY   AND   SING 


Introduction 
Autoharp  chords 
F         F 


DOGIE    SONG 


£* 


*P 


* 


1.  As  I  was    a  -  walk-  ing     one     morn-  ing  for  pleas-  ure, 

2.  It's   whoop-  ing    and  yell  -  ing     and     driv  -  ing  the     do  -  gies, 


frjiim 


I  spied       a     cow- punch- er        all         rid  -     ing      a  -      long; 

And         oh,         how  I       wish  you     would  on  -       ly       go        on, 


i 


^ 


iiPl 


i 


His         hat      was  thrown  hack  and    his     spurs  were    a  -     jin  -  gling, 
It's     whoop-   ing     ami  punch-ing.    Go     on,       lit  -  tie       do  -  gies, 

r  r1       i        ■      c, 


# 


i 


And        as  he   ap-proached  he      was       sing  -  ing    this     song: 

You      know     that  Wy  -  o  -     ming   will       be       your  new    home. 


^         Refrain f 8k 


Whoop 


yi  -    yo, 


git    a  -  long,  lit  -    tie      do-  gies, 


£ 


3^  J'L-U 


It's  your        mis  -  for  -  tune      and       none    of  my      own, 


F 


w 


c7 


^^ 


You         know  that  Wy  -  o  -  ming     will       be      vour  new    home. 

MEMORIZE  TWO  STANZAS  OF  DOGIE  SONG  TO  SING  AT  YOUR  CHIL- 
DREN'S CONCERT. 

1  ben:  1  )  Learn  to  play  the  song,  using  the  following  instruments:  Wind  instru- 
ments (recorders,  ronettes,  song  flutes,  clarinets  and  flutes)  will  play 
the  entire  song,  STANZA  AND  REFRAIN.  Bells,  xylophones  and 
resonator  bells  will  play  only  the  REFRAIN.  Do  not  use  bells  in  the 
stanza. 

2 )   Autoharps  are  played  throughout.  The  autoharp  players  should  sound 
two  F  chords,  in  the  correct  tempo,  as  an  introduction. 


THE   LITTLE   SYMPHONY 


TRUMPET 


FRENCH  HORN 


^  ill 

>,  FLUTE        QB< 


1     Z     J* 

^ET  BASSOON  y^V,0L/ 


TELL  THIS  STORY  to  your  parents  and  their  friends: 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  has  brought  more  music  to 
children  than  any  other  symphony  orchestra  in  the  nation.  During  its 
25  touring  seasons,  the  Symphony  and  its  two  Little  Symphonies  have  .  .  . 

•  played  1706  free  concerts. 

•  reached  a  total  audience  of  3,356,694  school  children. 

•  travelled  201,909  miles  to  every  corner  of  the  state. 

•  featuted  50  child  soloists  selected  in  statewide  talent  hunts. 

•  delighted  young  audiences — live,  and  through  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts — in  schools  and  auditoriums  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  coast. 


The  Symphony  needs  financial  assistance  and  is  trying  to  match 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  by  June  1971.  If  you  would 
like  to  help  in  the  fund-raising  drive,  bring  your  money  to  the 
children's  concert  in  your  community. 


